bered that priggishness is an exclusively English con-
ception), in revolt against the shams of an arranged
world and the mortification of the spirit of humanity.
Poor Catherine's character, far less determinate, is also
lucid enough; but readers of The Survivors will remember
her education.. ,. Here, then, is a time that has passed,
but from which our own age was born.
The plan of The Survivors and Les Nouveaux Venus
was to portray, somewhat from the outside, a given
society. "A society of extreme mediocrity," Monsieur
Behaine himself has called it, "living by habit and on,
so to speak, inherited vitality." But gradually this
History of a Society grows in interest and immediacy,
deepening into a philosophical work which touches on
all the problems of the day: war, patriotism, sexual life,
the Jewish question, democracy, and so on. We have,
thus, not a novel in the usual sense of the word, but the
fragment of an epoch. Thus, too, no single volume can
be completely representative of the author's genius; for
this genius lies, precisely, in deliberate, ordered and
immense accumulation and progression, clarified by
unerring selection. Few, I think, who have already
saluted Monsieur Behaine's consummate rendering of
externals and of a more or less generalized mode of
existence would expect the same pen to show the no
less consummate mastery in analysis which this volume
offers.
"A traveller arrives in an unknown country. He sees
what lies before his eyes, streets, people, glimpses of
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